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Good Luck. 

I was a poor unfortunate. I had tried twenty dif- 
ferent schemes, all of which failed, and in the bit- | 
terness of disappointment, I thought a thousand | 
times that heaven had abandoned me. To watch | 
the influence of adversity upon minds only accus- 
tomed to pleasure, is an interesting, though melan- | 
choly occupation. Sometimes it strengthens and | 
impels to great action, and at others, it sinks the | 
soul into degradation and hopeless sorrow. Upon | 
me, its effect was benumbing. As I was always of 
a contemplative turn of mind, and had, at different | 
times, fancied myself in all situations, I was by! 
no means startled at the approach of grief. I knew! 
that a portion must fall to my share in the common 


themselves with dreadful tranquility, you find your-| 


self wandering over some endless desert, and weep- 
ing in the hopelessness of utter desolation. 


best in the face, without blushing that fate had set 
me apart as a thing of pity and scorn. The action 
of my mind was energetic, and hope again soared 


I gazed upon my prospects without any delirium of, aloft with her accustomed freedom, perhaps with 


disappointment. My philosophy at least instructed 


yet more capricious gayety since her depression ; as 


me to keep my pain to myself, although the very, the disemprisoned bird careers on more joyous wing, 


concealment only seemed to aggravate the effect of 


the poisoned dagger which I was compelled to bear, 
I neither railed at Providence, | 


buried in my bosom. 
nor rushed into dissipation. I passed calmly through 
the incidents in which I was involved, and those 
who loved me rejoiced that I had so soon regained 
my happiness, and those who despised me, hesitated 
not to express their contempt of one who was so in 
different in misfortune, and patient in disgrace. But 
who can tell the thoughts that were the companions 
of my solitude, or the visions that imbittered my re- 


pose! Jexperienced the real wretchedness which 





course of events, and it had always been one of my | fad read of, without believing in its existence. 
strictest duties to be ready to receive the blow with | pjeasure after pleasure -friend after friend—hope 
firmness, if not with dignity. I was aware, that if fe, hope passed away, like tinges at 
the angels of heaven ever allowed themselves to be fom the clouds, and yielding, by imperceptible gra- 
delighted spectators of moral virtue, they must be-) gations. to the blackness of night. Little as I had 
hold with most approbation a good man patiently seen of it, I was sick of the world. J had casta 
submitting to cutting incidents and acute disap- glance over its surface. I had marked its harassing 
pointments, and struggling on with unwavering re- cares and withering disappointments, and I longed 
solution through difficulty, danger, and misfortune. ¢ shrink back, although it was into oblivion and 
Such a sight always reminds me of those fascinat- anyjh‘lation. Wherever I looked, I could behold 
ing knights in old romances, who, having still in po blessing to cheer, and no hope to amuse me ; 
faithful remembrance the image of their lady love, anq J felt all the anguish of a wrecked sailor, who, 
at her command, boldly traversed dark forests and | jy the midst of the ocean, clings to the relic of his 
haunted wastes, where all the serpents, dragons, atid broken ship, and watches, in vain, till his eyes ache, 
enchanted things which the fabulist could conjure for a sign, though it be but a speck in the horizon, 
up, failed to terrify or allure them. Such were the thot can tell of relief. 

meditations with which I was wont to beguile my | Jy this state of mind, I was visited by a friend al- 
leisure hours, when care appeared only in perspec- | most forgotten. We had danced and sung together 
tive ; so distant, that I prepared rather for amuse- jn happier times, and I thought he had passed away 
ment, than because I conceived preparation neces- | from my side like the echo of his own song, leaving 
sary. I had also a vague idea, that whatever only the remembrance of sweetness without the art 
vicissitude awaited me, I could not be reduced so | of recalling it. But he returned to me like the mu- 
low, but that the pleasures of a refined taste and cul- sie which departed dear ones have breathed, when it 
tivated imagination would remain. Still I thought | comes richly loaded with recollections of joy and love. 
I could moralize upon my situation, as on thatof) He had been successful in many enterprises, 
another, and that I should enjoy a kind of triumph, whence he had reaped profit and renown. The 
in displaying to the world the blessed advantage of | fluctuations which had driven me into sorrow 
philosophical reflection. I was not long without an had elevated him to affluence ; and with a virtue 
pportunity of trying my stoical disposition to the seldom found, he forgot not the companion of his 
full extent. Those whom I had loved most, died. early delightful existence. He was at present engag- 
A handsome fortune, which I had amassed by my | ed in business which afforded him every prospect of 
He wanted an honest man 


srnset 


wn assiduity, was utterly lost, in consequence of pecuniary advantage. 
the failure of a bank in which it had been deposit- to take the responsibility of part of it on himself, 
ed. With all the tastes and manners of a gentle- | and occupy a station where integrity and persever- 
man, I was suddenly deprived of the income neces- ance would directly open a wide field for riches and 
sary to support them ; and with an emotion ofa? guish, }honour. Solicitations crowded upon him from the 
much more easily felt than described, I thought I high in rank, influence, and talent, but he passed 
saw myself gradually sinking beneath: the level of every temptation, and came to rescue me from the 
that society for which my inclinations fitted me? Cir- || darkness of my despair. 
cumstances had left me alone, in my native city, I had walked forth in the morning a spiritless, so- 
where, so short a time since, I was blessed with a litary, degraded wretch, avoiding the broad, bright 
home, which I loved so deeply, that I thought I | streets of fashion and pleasure, and stealing along 


never could lose it, and friends who seemed to be || narrow, crooked alleys, and dark lanes, only ventur 


faithful as friends could be. The contrast was ing in the gaze of beings of raggedness and poverty, 
striking. It was like one of those dark dreams,) miserable as myself. I had groped in darkness 


which sometimes arise from the foreboding sadness |and clouds which seemed eternal. But now, the 
iclouds were melted, and the light of hope again 
you in the midst of every thing beautiful that nature | gleamed in broad and sunny splendour across my 
ever created, and, after a silent and mysterious! path. My step acquired firmness, and I walked 
change, in which strange images of horror arrange ' with a manly consciousness that 1 might look the 


of a gloomy imagination, where one moment places 


‘ guility, and becomes arranged in perfect 


after having been long restrained by the pitiless 
wire of its narrow dungeon. 

I scarcely know whether to estimate it as a bless- 
ing or a curse, but I was always gifted with a most 
powerful imagination—it was the most prominent 
feature of my mind, and created a moral atmosphere, 
resembling that misty haze which often sleeps 
through the air of a placid summer morning, magni- 
fying the recks, and the forests, and the hips upon 
the stream, and flinging over every object of nature 
and art an appearance ot enchanting but evanes- 
cent beauty. In joy, there was no moderation— 
every thing around sparkled into brilliancy; and in 
grief it seemed to breathe out a vapour so deeply 
gloomy, that all creation darkened in its shade—I 
grew sick and hypochondriac, in the unvaried melan- 
choly which imbued all my thoughts, and uanerved 
all my actions 

But now, by another change, a new prospect was 
before me—I saw ne longer the crue! anticipation 
of penury and disgrace—I looked abroad upon the 
multitude, and held up my head as an equal 

There is no feeling so deeply depressing—I will 
say, agonizing—to a sensitive and innocent mind, as 
the idea that you have become inferior to those with 
whom you have been accustomed to associate ; or 


that you are so considered by them. This reflection 


| haunted me with the unrelenting persecution of a 


fiend, and accompanied by the gaunt and scowling 
demon of poverty, formed a pair to pursue me wher 
ever went. The feeling with which I was enabled 
to dash them to the earth, and trample them in 
scornful triumph beneath my feet, was one of the 
purest happiness that lever knew. At night, when 
I retired to rest, my busy fancy denied me repose— 
my mind was continually agitated with the inmpor- 
tunities of hope, which pressed themselves upon me 
with an eagerness not to be resisted. [ turned, and 
tossed, and tumbled. I closed my eyes, and deter- 
mined to banish what might yet prove empty as a 
dream. IJ attempted to cool the fervour of my ima- 
gination, by painting scenes of sorrow and images 
of the grave. But it would not do. I had no sooner 
closed my eyes than I lost all power of resistance 
Golden visions thronged upon me in brilliant profu 
sion. I beheld the congratulatory smiles of my friends 
for the good luck which had befallen me, and heard 
voices of loved ones thanking me for the benefits | 
had conferred—fragments of luxuriant scenery, over 
which methought I was travelling in magnificent 


| afluence—and sounds of laughter, from lovely be 


ings, who moved in beauty’s radiance around me, 
mingled together in disarranged but delightful con 
fusion, and impressed me with a conseiou 


ress of 


joy too sweet for a moment’s conception, and only 


to be realized in the long extent of years—to be more 
conformable to nature, and more adapt 
capacity by becoming less sweet and dazzling. So in 
behold only 

1, but un 


i to human 
the bosom of an agitated streaia 
broken pieces of the fairy landscape ar 
der the influence of a little time, it softens into tran 
! ty 


yeau 
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" Teould not sleep ; « ; so in very desperation I open- | 
ed my eyes as wide as I could, and sat bolt upright | 
in my bed. *« Hang the thing,” said [ to myself, “ I 
almost wish I was pooragain.”” The trouble of speak- } 
ing entirely awakened me, and I gazed around upon 
the objects of the room with more cheerfulness. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night; a livid gleam 
of moonlight streamed in at my little bow-window, 
and made my sorry apariment as beautiful as the 
chamber of a king im noon-day 

The difficulty of getting asleep, added to the beau- 
ty of the night, tempted me to walk ; and I accord 
ingly arose, dressed myself, and stole sottly down 
stairs. As I sallied forth into the open air, the ex 
treme splendour of the sceie elevated my spirits toa 

ish pitch, and I strode abroad over the pavement 
saith feelings such as Bonaparte would have expe- 
rienced Lad he escaped from his island, aud trod 
man and a i Cimperor, over the fields of 

! 


his own delightful France. ‘There was nota clou 


rn 


in the sky to obstruct the moon, which 


ygain, a free 


rverspread the 


whole earth and heavens, trembling, as ifin delight 
it the extent of its dommumion. All nature seemedt 
wstune ab appearance of sublimity and beauty, 


which never can be attached to the day. All around 
me, every thing slept, except the solit iry Wale binan 
vlio, wrapped im his own silent reilections, patrole 


dong the street, and ever end anon rung his club 


‘ 
ij i the pave nent, Faintiy, and at a distance, | 
could hear the barkiie of some restiess dog, or the 
crowing of a cock, Woo, in the eternal watchfulness 
imposed upon him for his negligence, had gone into 
the other extreme, and crowed before it was dawn 
Now was the time for reverie. Now, ui the mtelli 
gence of wakefulness and regulated reflection, I sut 

veyed the prospect betore me. I tormed my schemes 
if future conduct, drew prudent bounds to iny bene 
yolence, and pitied, generously, from the very bot 
tom of my heart, all poor devils who were compelled 
io grope ‘on till death, through the dark and tlinty 
caverns of poverty and despair. As this idea enter 
ed my mind, | observed a figure stealing along 
deeply masked in the shadow of a new building, 
sometuncs stopping m motionless meditation, and at 
others clasping his hands together, and exhibiting 
many other signs of pain. Already I thought Provi- , 
dence had thrown into my way an object of charity, 

and I approached hina with a resolution to svothe his 

It was not without 

hungry beg 


sorrows and relieve his wants. 
some surprise that instead of a ragged, 

ar, I beheld a gentleman wh ] immediately re 
cognised as the friend by whose assistance I was to 
rise into applause and fame. 

His story was a short one, and often told. He re 
lated it to me with every sign of despair; and | 
heard those horrid words so often resounding through 
our city, “I have failed.” His whole fortune had 
evaporated in an unlucky speculation. He could 
He had 
stolen from his once happy hoime, to give loose to 
his feelings, and he finished with the remark, that 

was glad chance had given him this opportunity 


not help me. He was in want himself 


to express his regret, that his irretrievable ruin ren 
dered it impossible for him to perform his engage 
ment. He bade me good night, with a voice of 
smothered agony, and darted away out of sight in 
: moment, 

I cannot describe my emotions. I went straight 
home to bed. In the morning, the sun and I rose 
ic flamed up the eastern sky, lighting the 
world with miles, and I sneaked again through 
my ancient haunts of eld alleys, and ur frequented 
lanes, shunning all my acquaintance, ragged, 
, and forlorn as ever. Q 


together 


wretched 


EPIGRAM, 
Well said, my friend, Llike von creed 
That friends in seed are fiends inceed; 
Then youand I are triends mast true 
For I'm in weed, and so are you ! 


—— ——_ 
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Gaston de ¢ Blondeville ; or, the Court of Henry ul. keeping 
Festival in Ardenne: a Romance. St. Alban’s Abbey ; a! 
Metrical Tale ; with some Poetical Pieces. By Anne Rad- 
—- author of © The Mysteries of Udulpho,” © Romance of | 
the Forest,” &e. &c. To which is prefived. a Memow of the 
Author, with Extracts jrom her Journals, 4 vols. 5vo 
London, 1326. 

‘Tue announcement of a new romance by the finest 
writer of this kind of fiction that ever existed, was a 
circuinstance calculated to excite in a high degree 
the curiosity of the public. It has been already stated, 
“that Gaston de Blondeville would have been pub- 
lished some years ago, had not the author’s delicate 
temperament, arising from the state of her heaith, 
(which declined soon atterthe completion of this ro- 
mance, ) made her hesitate to plunge again mto the 
bustle of literary competition, to which, indeed, she 
seems to have been always adverse ; and being, es 
peciahy in the latter period of her life, in affluent 
circumstances, she could afford to indulge in sere 
leisure and privacy she so much loved.” rhe death 
of this celebrated authoress took place in nig ; and 
for several years before that period, the tact ot her 
existeice was a problem to thousands, over whose 
iinaginations she had ruled with the sway of an en- 
That her power was once more to be 


exercised—that st 


chantress. | 
ie was to evoke another high and 
solemn phantasy—that we were again to wonder at 
lier mysteries, and to thrill beneath her terrors—was 
an ev ent as little to be expected as the fulfilmeut of 
Milton’s wish to 

‘Call up bin that lett half told 

The story of Camlbuse bold.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe is confessecly at the head of her 
class; and the spell by which she commands the 
sympathies of her readers is not derived from cir- 
cumstances of overwhelming pathos, from the actual 


presence of horrible events, or the use of supernatu 


fral terrors; but its erigin is in the employment of 
;materials of which she so well understands the ful 


use. Silence, obscurity, and loneliness—a large and 
deserted chamber, with its crumbling furniture, in 
an old castle—an unperfect hint of deeds in by-gone 
years—a picture—a drop of blood on a turret-stail 

case—a dim corridor—even a taded piece of tapestry 

becomes appallmg things in her hands, and under 
her shadowy suggestions. “The imagination of Mrs. 
Radclifte is also more refined, if not more poetical, 
than that of most other writers im this school ; and 
it is asingular characteristic of her genius, that even 
in the wildest of her inventions she never loses her 
tendency to indulge in moral precepts, which, ia hei 
pages, are not only of the purest, but of the most 
practical kind. Her prudence in this respect, it 
must be confessed, does detract a little from the 
grace of her heroines, with whom we would, more 

over, be better pleased if they did not weepso much ; 
the constant habit of which must have made them 
look old before their time. A few tears are all very 
well, and even beautiful, the time may serve ; 
hut to be always shedding them, let the occasion be 
of what character it may, puts one beyond all pa- 
tience. With this slight exception, there is nothing 
affected or morbid in the genius of Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
and the power which she exercises over the imagi- 
nation of her readers, absolute as it is, never tends to 
enervate or bewilder 
senses after the perusal of her works, is in general al 

lied to melancholy; but then it is of a healthful na- 
ture, meditative rather than gloomy, and the mind of 
the reader ts exalted as with a religious feeling. We 
know not whether it is on this account, but it has 
always appeared to us that Mrs. Radcliffe produces a 
more permanent effect by hersweetness ai d penisive- 
ness than by her terror. For instance, Montoni has 


but a feeble hold upon you, except at the moment 


you are engaged im reading about him; and you are iilooking youth, 


The impression left on the | 


jnarch is familiarly ac 


‘inclined, on closing The Italian, to suspect that even 


Schedoni, inscrutable and fiendish as he appears, 
might have been baffled, if not defeated, by a manly 
resistance. But who can ever forget the melancho- 
ly history of La Motte’s poor family and their deso 
late seclusion, in The Romance of the Forest—or the 
tender sweetness of parts of The Mysteries of Udo 


‘| pho. Such, for tustance, as the account of St. Au 


bert’s tranquil enjoyments on the banks of tie Ga- 
ronne—the adventure of Emily in the fishing-house- 

the journey across the Pyrennees, and the first meet- 
ing with Volancourt—the halt in the forest, and tie 
moonlight festival near la Voisin’s cottage, where 
St. Aubert stops to die—the mysterious music, suy 

posed to be connected with his destiny, which sounds 
at midnigh tamong the leave sin that secluded place— 
the return of Emily to La Valee, atter the loss of hex 
from Udolpho with Du Pont 


sion touching some of the mysteries in the 


parents—tie escaps 
hus contes 
castle, and his declaration ot love to lis desolate 
companion-—the mourntel incidents at Chateau k 


Blanc, which give, as it were, a mysterious and a 





‘pale reflex” of the great events which have gone 
before—and the serene tone of felicity with which 
the romance concludes 


Mrs. Radclife’s descriptions of natural 





though often too much drawn out, are also, to ow 
taste, finer in their sweetness than in their grandew 
and leave belind them, on the mind, to endure to 
life, a sett and dream-like impression of Itaijian skies, 
deep forests, solitary convents, and still lakes, ove? 
which the choral chant of monks is heard in the quiet 
of dawn or midnight 

But our present business ts not somuch to analyze 
the genius ot Mrs. Racclitle, as to give an accoun 
of her posthumous romance ; and, independently ot 
should teel disinclined to the forme: 


task, after reading the masterly and eloquent criti 


this reason, we 


cisia Wuiel forms a portion of the inemoirs of het 
life and writings, prefixed to the present ; ublication 
Gaston de Blondeville, he scene of which is laid 
in England, in the early part of the 13th century 
s considerably shorter than The Musteries of Udol 
} ho, The Italian, or The Romance of ti Forest: it 
is also much less complicated in its plot and chara 
ters. Indeed, Mrs. Radcliffe seems to ! 
her last work, as Lord Byron produced his dramas 


‘ve written 


in compliance with the laws of the unites : but while 
this — licity will disappoint the mere romance 


rea r hunter atter horrors, the more intellectual 


reader W ul not fail to be struck with the beauty of 
the composition, and the admirable management of 
the story of Gaston. Asa piece of writing, we do not 
hesitate to say that it is, to our taste, much finer than 
the other works of the author : and instead of giving 


idence, as has been pre-supposed, of falling off in 
her faculties, it furnishes a decided testimony of 
their improvement. Nothing indeed can surpass hex 
sketches of the soft and sylvan views in Warwick 
shire, to a small spot of which the whole narrative 
is ce . ied. Geston de Blondeville is, in fact. ano 
~ rtale of Kenilworth, giving an account of the 
lofty yx ings and strange events which occurred in 
that castle between three and four hundred years 
before it be¢ the theatre of the memorable actions 
Sir Walter Scott’s romance 





After an introduction, which supposes two travel 
a Visit to the ruins of Ken 


ilworth Castle, where they meet a person of whom 
i] 
tha 


lers of the present day on 
they buy an old illuminated manuscript, “ changed 
outof the Norman tongue, by Grymbald, monk o! 
Sentz Marie Priori, in Kenilworth,” the tale ef Gas 
n (which is the subject of the old MS.) commen 
ces with a splendid description of the arrival at th 
istle of King Henry HI. and his train. The m 


mpanied by a gay, noble 
Sir Gaston de Blondeville, the hero 
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upon whom, as a mark of his special favour, his high- f shop made the holy sign, as he had already done, this | flying tor very life, hope and tear supplied him wit 


ness is going to bestow the hand of a young lady of | 


rank, and the marriage solemnity is to take place 
during the king’s festival at Kenilworth. As the 
procession is passing under the castle gates, an un 
known individual rushes from the crowd, and with a 
frantic gesture, calls out for justice on the head of 
Sir Gaston, whom he denounces as a robber and a) 
murderer! Having made this startling charge, the 
faints away and is borne off. ‘To the inves- 
tigation of this mystery the attention of the reader is 
riveted through the whole romance, and many are 
the strange things which arise as it is unravelled 

In this romance, Vrs. Radclitfe has abandoned 
the principle to which she confined herself in her 
former works, and has taken advantage of ghostly 
aid. A spectre is introduced as a principal agent 
in the awful plot of Gaston de Blonderille ; and we 
venture to anticipate that this unearthly being will 
be pronounced one of the most solemn creatures in the 
The following passages will give the rea-| 


accuser 


language 
der some idea of its appearances in the present tale : 

“ The king had given back the cup into the hands 
f the Lord of Norfolk, and was resting him in his 
chair, when he saw the curtain drawn back of that 
window which cpened from his own chamber upon 
the gallery of arms, and a person standing there.- 
While his highness inarvelled by what means any 
the 
the 


me could have admittance into that chamber, 


kev being in the custody of the lord constable, 


window was unfolded, and the person, advancing 
into the gallery, came forward to the front, and 
there stood still, and with great seeming confidence, 
beside the armour of Richard the Lion Although 
the light that fell there from the roof was not so 


strong that his highness at such distance could 
distinguish the countenance of the person, yet, by 
the gray gleam reflected there, it seemed to be 
clothed in steel, with helmet on head; and 
so like was he to the form of King Richard, that, 
had not his highness seen him advance, aid the real 


his 


shape of motionless armour standing by, he would 
have thought this but a figure for show, like the 
The king, no less surpi sed by the 

of this than displeased 
with the boldness which had thns « penly defied his 
respecting that cham 
re pair to the lord constable, who was 
-— 


lida 


others there. 
strangeness appearance, 


command ber, ordered an 
esquire to 
himself in the hall, and learn whom he 
ted there 


ther the 


stnit 


The baron, who stood by, looking whi 


g looked 
a. 


kin , on a sudden changed counte- 


nance ; and his highness again observed that stupor 


ind dismay, which he had noticed in the morning, 


beg 


nning to fix his eyes and to spread over every 
The king spoke 
supposed, from his tran 
effect, for he stood fixed, and st 
ble statue, yet with looks bent on the gallery where 


feature sharply to him, to rouse 
ev, but without 


ike to amar 


him, as was 
iffened 


1 * . 


' 
the stranger stovc 


* Now the king rose impatie m his chair 


ly ir 


with looks of anger, and was about to inquire wh 
had invented this deception, when he perceived 
before hum again, standing on the steps of the dais 


} + r | 'Y 
that very hgure, clad im 


arms, which had befor 
appeared there ; and he knew it for the likeness of 
that murdered knight whose fate he bad just w 
nessed. There stood the raven on his helm, and 
there too, within its shade, appear ta tenance 
f deadiy paleness, slirunk, and fixed mewiat 
grily upon the king. His highness, for a while 
t 1 petrified, and with eyes amaze i, if he saw 
ng that might not, with any endeavour, be 
ncerstood ; he seemed to strive for speech, and at 
st faintly uttered, ‘ Who artthon ? and what is thy 
err !?’ Then, the knight poimting with his sword 
to the Baron de Blondeville, who stood, trance 


bound, beside the king’s c} 
le fr 


iair, his eyes glared, and 


terrib wh came over his face The archbi- 


night before, when the king had seen nothing strange 


near him; and then stood with arms extended on! 


The figure still pointed with his sword to 
the baron. Again, the king vainly demanded of 
the stranger who he was? and receiving \\ answer, 
gave order that he should be seized. Then it was 
that the prior of St. Mary’s, having approached the 
king, suddenly stepped forward to arrest the strang- 


high. 


er; he eluded his grasp, and stood afar « 
hall; and the prior, struck with dismay, attempted 
not to pursue him.” 

The prior mentioned in the last quotation ts a dark 
and satanic character, reminding one of some of Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s most fearful delineations 
scene in particular—where he tempts the imprison- 
ed accuser of Gaston to trust himself to his guidance 
with a pretended view to his escape, in order that he 
might betray him to a more certain fate—which we 
wish we could find room t lay before our readers. 
But we musf quote the account of a striking event 
which occurred during the interminable wanderings 
through the subterranean mazes of the castle 

“ The merchant followed down a very long flight 
of steps, ending in a passage, which he supposed ley 
under the fosse. Here the air was so changed by an 
unwholesome vapour, that it was paintul to breathe 
it; and the lamp burned so dimly at times, that he 
feared it would expire. The prior often stopped to 
nurse the flame, and once, as he lifted the lamp hig! 
and it revived, his garment flew back, and Woodreeve 
now saw, beyond all possibility of doubt, a dagger at 
his girdle. His eve was fixed upon it, till his con- 
ductor saw that he observed it; and then laying his 
hand upon the hilt, he said,‘ In times like these, 
every one should be somewhat armed.’ But 
another object had seized the attention « 
merchant, and he stood in horror 
forth the dagger, his companion had turned aside his 


how, 
f the 
In drawing 


vesture, and, behold ! a chain of gold hung about his 
neck, which, from its ponderous but highly wrought 
ornaments, Woodreeve instantly thought was the 
very chain worn by his kinsman at the time of his 
death, and he doubted not, that in the prior he saw 
one of his assassins. A sort of amulet box was sus- 
pended to the chain, but of that he had no recollee- 
tion. At this conviction, he lost all presence of mind, 
so that he foresaw not how much he might hasten his 
peril, and lessen his chance, if there were any, of 
finally avoiding it,in betraying his thoughts to the 
prior, Whose revenge might be accomplished in sucha 
place without danger, as it appeared, from any hu- 
ian means of discovery. He seized the lamp, and 
holdimg it close to the chain, cried out, ‘It is the 
same—there are the very links, that shape—the ini 
tials of his name.’ ‘Of whose name ? said the prior, 
eagerly ; andas he spoke, Woodreeve recollected the 
voice of the very robber to whom he had delivered 
up his own treasure. The prior, still without having 
‘Ot my 
‘Inow 
Instantly the discovered ruffian, without 


changed his voice, repeated the question. 
unfortunate kinsman,’ answered Woodreeve ; 
knew you.’ 
ne word, drew the dagger from the impertect grasp 
which Woodreeve -had of it, and upraised his hand 
witha fierce and deadly intention ; but the blow de 
ended not: the p 


eyesseemed fixed upon some 


miard fell from his hand, and his 


bject beyond. The poor 
nt, who foran instant had been motionless end 


' he } 
confounded wit) terror,seeing this, gathered courage 


merch: 


’ 


and turned t scover what held his enemy in this 
trance ; but nothing .« he perceive save the dusky 
avenue Then sthg not another moment, he tied, 
with the lamp, g that unknown way ; but he had 
negiected to s¢ the dagger which had fallen on the}! 


ground, andy teasily have been made a we apon 


Iie followed the avenue till his breath 


failed, and he was compelled to stop ; but soon think 


for himseli 


ing he heard steps behind him, he again went on, and 


tin the) 


There is one! 


strength. He had now gone « great length of way 
without having discovered any thing like an outlet 
and he rested again for breath, and to revive hits fail 
lie hstened, and, though he heard no 


hie ! 


ing lam; 
remembered 1 soundless 


us conductor had, this 


footsteps in pursuit, K 
t -} ’ . 

steps with which his treacher 
night, passed along several chambers, and he was 


not convinced that he was distant, though unheard 
The intenseness with which he listened tor any re 
mote or lone sound seemed to sharpen his sense of 
giscovers things 
rhus 
now, while Woodreeve listened, he thought he heard 
so faint 


sight 


hearing—like as the seaman’s 


so small and distant as are unsec others 
—not footsteps, but a little strain of music, 
and fleeting, it was more like the noonlight shadow 
of a fleecy cloud that glides along the hills and fades 
It serv 


he judged 


ere you can say tt is, than any certain truth 
ed, however, at firs!, to revive his hopes ; 
it came from without the castle walls ; but then, per 
haps, from soldiers on their watch, and if se, his de 
liverance could net be nigh. Still, as his only hope 


lay that wav, he hastened forward, a 


presently he 


again thought he heard music He stopped, andn 
longer doubted this; the sound was nearer, and he 
gradually distinguished a foint, solemn swell ot vor 
ces and instruments. Ashe advanced, they sunk and 
were lost awhile, and then a logh a iv continu 
ed strain of many mingling voices Ww ard. Seon 
after, it sunk away at a distance, and he heard it ne 
more. But new he fancied steps were coming be 
hind him, and, quickening his own, he came to a 


bend of the avenue, and espic.' a de whieh seem 
Three massive bars 


While he 


stood before it and looking back on the long slepin 


ed to close ics dreary lengt! 


secured .a; but there was also a lock 


avenue, almost as far as tis lifted lamp could throw 


its blunted rays, he heard no sound of cither step o1 
breath from within, or from without that door, noi 
saw the prior advancing through that dim way be 
hind him. The bolts gave way to Woodreeve’s re 


turned strength, and even the lock did not long re 
sist. Already he thought he felt the fresh air trom 
without the castle walls; but, « pening the door, he 
stepped notout upon a platforna of grass, or under the 
boughs of the tree forest, he stepped upon a litth 
winding stair, Kiat went up a turret, as he verily be 


lieved, of another tower—some cut post of the cas 


ue. At this, his heart sunk nigh to fainting; for 
how should he escape detection from those whe 
guarded it, and whose voices he now thought he 
heard, singing, in dreary chorus, on their night 
watch. Having considered a moment, to little pur 
pose, for he had no choice but to go on, he went up 


the stair, and came to another d He listened for 
a while, but all within was still, and he 
bolt that held it, and would have stepped forward 
but was batiled by what he thought a 
In thishe deceive 


or 
idrew the 


urtaimn that 


hung before it hunseit: it was 


the tape stry of a chamber Perceiving this, he step 


ped again, before he lifted it, te consider how best 
he might disclose himself, if any « were within ; 


but all being silent, he ventured to litt the arras, and 
found himself in a great arche chambet A lamp 
was burning near a reading desk tho person ay 
peared, and he looked round with a mixture of ter 
ror and curiosity, still holding up the arras with one 
hand, and with the other his lamp, to survey the li 
mits of tue room; and he still kept one t n the 
threshold step, as ready to retreat on the alarm 
At length, perceiving that he was indeed alone in 
this chamber, he let the hangings dr id vent 

i forward m search of an outlet chow if 
escape: but he saw none. ‘T! ver 
ed with tapestry, whi h concealed whats er doors 
might be within ther | press l var 


ous good deeds 
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~ ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. — 





The Tianderer. 


No VIL. 





In looking over the few leaves which I have writ- 


ten, I perceive that I have been giving you some’! 


pretty long lectures upon men and things. Instead of 
describing, like an honest, faithful historian, mere- 


destructive than the moon to a joint of meat. Ac- lof course. I do hate sharks and snakes. I had a 


; || cording to their beiief, a person sleeping in her light 


would incur no little danger. I should feel myself 
much gratified, as well as obliged, if you, Mr. Mor- 
ris, or any of your learned friends, would solve this 
| riddle for me. The superstitions (at least I call 
| them so) of sailors are numberless, and it is often 
beyond the speculations of sceptic philosophy to ac- 
| count for the precision with which many of their pre- 
|| dictions are verified. Indeed, to me, the sea, with 


|kind of holy horror, such as honest Turks expe- 
rience at the sight of a Christian. I enjoy their 
very agony. I would not torture them, but I can- 
not pity them when they are tortured. I never sec 
‘one, but I long to crush him into a thousand atoms 
Annihilation is too good for them. But the sight ot 
‘death is a cooler to all the passions. I cannot hate 
beyond the grave. When the voracious tyrant of the 
deep lay stretched lifeless upon the deck, I forgot 


ly that which I saw, I have strayed away into meta- | a)] its appurtenances, is a very queer sort of thing.||the ravenous and fiendish cruelty which made him 


physical fields, and discussed many questions, or ra- 
ther delivered many opinions, which, true as they 
may be, will probably mect with opposition. Well, 
Lam neither ashamed nor afraid of what I have done ; 
and to confess the plain truth, it is nothing more than 
I intended from the first. Did you suppose, sir, that 


I was such a fool as to write my travels. Mr. Thomas , 


Quince’s travels by sea, to the city of Baltimore, 
thence to Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, 
&c. Thank heaven that our country in one thing is 


far superior to any other on the face of the earth. | 


Notwithstanding the old prejudices, which still hang 
upon the fair fabric of our freedom, like poisonous 
vapours on dungeon walls—yet the mass of the peo- 
ple are intelligent. Streams of knowledge are glid- 
ing among them from every quarter, where all may 
stop and drink. We never can too carefully guard 
the freedom of the press. The treacherous hand 
that would touch it should be struck off, and cast 
into the flames. The tongue that would lessen its 
influence should be torn from its base throat, and 


trampled in the dust; but most of all, the licentious | 
hypocrite, who, under the mask of friendship should | 


abuse its privileges, and thus degrade its name, 
should be set apart asa solitary serpent-like enemy 
to nature, and hated by all men for ever. Thanks to 
that press which guards the happiness and interests 
of the American people, and continually enlightens 
them—the ceaseless day of their moral world :—- 
thanks to that press, sir, the observations of a poor 
wanderer, like myself, upon our own institutions, 
are unnecessary. No, sir, I did not sit down to 
write my travels, but merely the thoughts which 
iy ramblings produced. The naked incidents which 
mark such a jaunt, are the skeleton, and those re- 


flections which I have adopted to suit the occasion, | 
shall answer for the flesh, blood, and soul, which | 
must complete the figure. Happy, very happy, ) 


should J be, sir, if, stealing the magic of truth. Pro- 


metheus-like, I could animate my offspring with | 


heavenly fire, and thus create something for the la- 
dies to love. 
Tam very well aware, that my poor productions 


can claim but little admiration, Praise is sweet to) 


me as to all other men; but I will not stoop to gain 
it. T cannot bow down before the golden calf, when 
the true God commands my homage ; what I think 
I will say, and if it is not true, let others refute it. 
Besides, sir, my way of writing, I have heard folks 
say, is a lazy, vagabond, useless kind of style, flow- 
ing along in crooked, and some have had the kind- 
ness to hint, shallow channels, often gliding smooth- 
ly where there were rocks to oppose my way, and 
sometimes bubbling and boiling in vast indignation 
where the lizapid current of othe> men’s genius would 
move without a ripple. They find a great deal of 
pected. Some of my opinions are too old, and some 
too new, and my digressio is are execrable. To this 
last accusation, with deep rerentance, I plead guil- 
ty; and although I cannot answer for the force of 
habit, I promise feithfully never to be guilty of it 


again. 
Can you, or any of your correspondents, tell me, 


fault with me, but that is nothing more than I ex-, 


| The monotony of a voyage is almost intolerable— 
Every day is the same : air, sea, and sky—sky, sea, 
and air, and so on. I watched the clouds, till I be- 
lieve they exhibited to me almost every shape and 
colour that the most fantastic imagination could 
‘create. Il watched the waves, behind the ship, at 
the side of the ship, before the ship, all around the 
ship; and I came near falling overboard, in a vain 
‘attempt to see how they looked under the ship. We 
had something of a blow before we arrived home, 
and then I was vastly edified at their appearance 
jover the ship. I had forgotten to bring books, and 
was compelled, therefore, to take up with such as 
the cabin afforded. I read the almanack through, 
and learned how to cut cabbages, plant beets, shear 


| 


sheep, and kill caterpillars. I was particularly de- 
lighted with a view of the constellations on the ana- 
tomical system—a stimulating embrocation, by which 
(case 2, June 26, 1809) a gentieman cured a cow, 
that was unwell. Miscellaneous facts, about the 
moon, and a long-winded extract, from a letter on 
the vast importance of valuable geese. 

Thursday, four o’clock, sneezed—great relief. 
Friday morning, after breaktast, I spent an hour read 
ing W. Durbrow, Sail-Maker, New-York, print- 
ed im large black letters upon the sail. Saw a huge 
turtle, large as the long-boat, flouncing about on his 
solitary journey. He lifted his great head as if 
wondering at the mighty winged animal that was 
flying over the ocean. The water foamed about 
his broad back, till, having satisfied his curiosity, he 
shaped his downward course, and probably is at this 
moment among the caverns of the mighty deep. 
Sentimental reflection upon trifles, are not uncom 
mon to a person in my situation. I had nothing else 
to do, so | mused upon what I had seen. I wonder, 
thought I, if that turtle is a turtle of family. Where 
has he been—where is he going—what sort of a 
place has he got down there—I wonder if he has a 
language of his own—and if he sleeps with his eyes 
open—and what time he eats dinner—and how he 
‘amuses himself. It must be very queer to be a tur- 
(tle. IT wish I was a turtle. 
| Now, Mr. Morris, I appeal to your candour, 

whether half the poems and books that are written, 
land sermons that are preached, and lectures that 
‘are read, and orations that are delivered, are not as 
|silly, and unprofitable, as my sentimentals on the tur- 
tle. Are not some of our members of Congress, 
| equally fruitless in their endeavours to benefit their 
jconstituents. And are not half the wishes which 
daily fall from the lips of most of us, just as empty 
and ridiculous. Yes,sir, and so are a great many 
| things that you print in your paper, and perhaps so 
| are these remarks. I have no doubt there are enough 
ready to say so, but I don’t think so myself. 
|| Well, I think we have had enough of this, and I 
\am afraid you will be as wearied of my sea-voyage 
jas Twas. We arrived at Baltimore, where we saw 
| little to surprise us. Every one knows it is a beau- 
| ritual moral city, oysters cheap, churches spireless, 
‘and monuments in abundance, These last are really 
ornamental. They are building a City-Hotel there, 





hateful, and remembered only that he was created 
by the universal disposer of events; that he was 
placed in his situation by superior power, and had 
only followed the common impulse of nature. Be- 
sides, bad as he was, he was not peculiar for wick 

edness, and he was far from being the only shark in 
the world. The lawyer, whose onlv and exclusive 
object is to make money at all events—who freezes 
his inhuman heart into adamant, and who travels 
on towards his object, regardless of the interests ot 
iil but himself—who scours the town for clients to 
cheat, and conspires to gain a few paltry dollars— 
who, with more than wolfish or tiger ferocity, 
snatches his contemptible prey, and shuts his eyes 
to tears, and turns a deaf ear to shrieks, while he 


robs the widow of her raiment, and the orphan of 


bread ; what is he but a shark ? Worse—infinitely 
worse than ashark, sir, for he has not hunger to im- 
pel or nature to excuse him. Sir, the lion preys not 
on a sleeping man—the very serj ent pauses at the 
appearance of death ; only the hyena, cruel, heart 

less cowards, only hyenas and men feed upon the 
grave. Hlow often do we see men, at least creatures 
, Wearing the human form, thus insulting the help- 
less, and torturing the broken-hearted. He who late 

ly haunted the bed of a dying man, and embittered 
his last moments with threats—who lacerated the 
feelings of his family, by preaching falsehoods 
over the dead cold body of the husband and 
father. Base shark, let him swim off into distant 
waters. I knew him—his name and blind bigoted 
persecutions are no secret tome. I have nothing 
to lose but my life, and I should glory in yielding 
that in the cause of truth. If 1 take it into my head 
to paint your picture, you would rather you had 
never been bern. 

“he whole world is an ocean full of sharks, whe 
zo prowling about in search of prey. Sometimes they 
assume one shape, and sometimes another. All 
pitiless as death, their victims bleed on every side 
Have a great mind to tum fisherman, and bring 
some of them from the waters of obscurity into day- 
ligt, for the benefit of the world. There are one 
or two large fellows darting about me, unconscious 
that I have a harpoon ready. Look out, my fine 
fellows ; my Weapon is sharp, my arm is nerved 
with anger ; if I strike, youdie. Tuomas Quince 





THE REPOSITORY. 





VISIT TO AN INSANE HOSPITAL. 
AN EXTRACT. 

Separated from the rest stood one whose ap 
pearance had something of a superior dignity.— 
Her face, though pale and wasted, was less squalid 

| than those of the others, end showed a dejection ot 
‘that decent kind which moves our pity unmixed 
jwith horror: upon her, therefore, the eyes of all 
| were immediately turned. The keeper, who ac 
/companied the visitants, observed it: ‘* This,” said 
he, ‘isa young lady, who was born to ride in a coach 
and six. She wasbeloved, if the story I heard be 
true, by a young gentleman, her equal in society, 


whether there is any truth in the tradition that moon-|; Which promises to be the finest in the United | but by no meanshermatch in fortune. Her fathe: 


light has a peculiar and dangerous effect on the hu- 
man form, if long exposed to it? I was told, on board 


the packet, that the rays of a hot sun were not more!' some treuble, we took a shark. More sentimentals'! 


States. 
| When we were off the Capes of Virginia, after 


| would not hear of their marriage, and threatened tu 
turn her out of doors if she ever saw him again.— 
Upon this the young gentleman took a voyage tr 
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the West Indies, in hopes of bettering his fortune | ever were ; and as for the flies, those intolerable 


and obtaining his mistress ; but he was scarce land- | pests of the season, never, sir, have they been half, 


ed, when he was seized with one of the fevers 
common in those islands, and died ina few days, la- 
mented by every one that knew him. This news soon 
reached the young lady, who was at the same time 
pressed by her father to marry a rich miserly fel- 
low, who was old enough to be her grandfather.— 
The death of her lover had no effect upon her sor- 


did parent: he wasenly the more earnest for he 
lid parent: |} ly u nest for her, 


marriage with the man he had provided for her; 
and what between her despairat the death of one, 
and her aversion to the other, the poor young lady 
was reduced to the condition you see herin. But 
God would not prosper such cruelty ; her father’s 
affairs soon after went to wreck, and he died almost 
a beggar.” 

Though this story was told in very plain langnage 
it had particularly attracted Harley’s notice; he had 
givenit the tribute of some tears. The unfortu- 
nate young lady had till now seemed entranced in 
thought, with her eyes fixed ona little garnet ring 
she wore on her finger; she turned Them now upon 
Harley.—‘‘ My Billy is no more!” 
you weep formy Billy !—Blessings on your tears! I 
would too, but my brain is dry; and it 
burns, it burns!’ She drew near to Harley—* Be 
comforted, young lady,”’ said he, “ your Billy isin 
heaven.”’ ‘“ Is he, indeed ? and shall that frightful 
man (pointing to the keeper) not be there? Alas ! I 
am grown naughty of late ; I bave almost forgotten 
to think of Heaven ; yet Ipray sometimes; when! 


I sing ;—you shatl hear 


said she—‘* do 


weep 


can,I pray, and sometimes 
me, hush! 


“ Light be the earth on Dilly’s breast. 
“ And green the sod that wraps bis grave |" 


There was a plaintive wildness in the air not to be 
withstood ; andexceptthe keeper's, there was not 
an unmoistened eye around her. 

* Do you weep again?” said she—*I would 
not have you weep : youare like my Billy, you are, 
helievé me ; just so he looked when he gave me 
this ring; poor Billy—’twas the last time ever we 
met! ‘’T'was when the seas were roaring’—I love 
vou for resembling my Billy; but I shall never love 
any man like him.’’—She stretched out her hand to 
Harley; he pressed it between both of his, and 
bathed it with his tears. —‘‘ Nay, that is Billy’s ring,” 
said she; “ you cannot have it, indeed; but here is 
another, look here, which I plaited to-day, of some 
gold thread from this bit of stuff; will you keep it 
formy sake? I ama strange girl ;—but my heart is 
harmless; my poor heart, it will burst some day; 
fee] how it beats!’ Shegressed his handtoher bo- 
som, then holding her head in the attitude of listen- 
ing— Hark! two, three! be quiet, thou 
tittle trembler ; my Billy is cold !—but I had for- 
gotten the ring.”’ She put it on his finger— 
‘** Farewell, I must leave you now.’’—She would 
have withdrawn her hand; Harley held it to his 
lips—* I dare not stay longer; my head throbs sad 
ly ; farewell.’ Harley looked on his ring.—He 
put a couple of guineas into the keeper's hand— 
‘Be kind to that unfortunate.”’—He burst into tears, 
and left the house. 


“ 
one, 





From the Lownge 


GALLINIPPERS AND MOSCHETTOs. 


Gentle friends 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully 


LuaveE heard many complaints within a few years 
of the slovenly and unworkman-like manner in 
which dorbugs and moschettos and other insects 
are manufactured. People pretend to say the ma- 
terial of which they are composed is of an inferior 
quality and altogether unfit for the purpose. For 
my part, Mr. Editor, ] have made no such observa- 
tions. It seems to me as if our‘dorbugs were alto- 
gether as corpulent and clumsy this year as they 


so hungry, so expert on the wing, or so talkative.— 
Persons must be singularly disposed to find fault, 
that talk aboutthe inefficiency of flies. Why, sir, 
they will pick the bones of a man and horse sooner 
than a Cossack ; and certainly the suckerof a mo 
dern moschetto draws stronger than the hose of a 
hydraulion, when it is worked by thirty-four men. 

Speaking of moschettos, sir, puts me in mind of a 
good story which I heard the other day at the Goose 
berry Hotel. You know old Josh Samp, the vete- 
ran oyster man, whose bench looks for all the world 
like a toad stool? You certainly recollect) Josh— 
has a red nose—large peajacket—tace of the co- 
lour and substance of a muscle shell—sells oysters 
down by the sign of the junk bottle ! Well, it’s of 
ho consequence, you see—I just dropt into the 
Gooseberry the other day, and who should be there 
butold Josh Samp in the act of taking a glass of 
grog. Just as Josh got the mug up to his lips, a 
huge moschetto lit on the end of his nose and began 
to bore away like a welldigger. Josh telt him, and 
tried to shake the rogue off by moving his head 
and distorting his features, for he hated badly to 
stop drinking after he had began to taste. But the 
moschetto held on, and at last stung Josh so keenly 
that he let ily his fist at the place ina rage, without 
thinking to take the mug trom his lips. Miserable 
Josh! most unfortunate blow! Never 
circumstances should we attempt to do things in a 
passion! The blow took effect on the upper part 
of the mug and crushed it to atoms, lay open Josh's 
nose like a shelled oyster, besides cutung his fist 
and bunging up aneye! Poor Josh blubbered like 
a whale, and it was with much ado that mine host 
lugged him off into the garret to take a snooze, for 
he was as blind asa bat. 

This event naturally led the people in the bar 
room to speak of moschettos. 

“ Sir.’ said a coarse, sailor-looking man in a cor 
are 
Sir, 


under no 


ner, ** the moschettos we have in this country 
notto be compared to those in the south 
they'll eat upa Yankee, as you would a radish 
without salt, in Georgia.”’ Talk ubout these little, 
sickly, calico-winged things! Why, what 
would you think of a New-QOrleans moschetto ? 
They fly about the room as large as a goose, and 
carry a brick-bat under their wing to sharpen thet 
bill!” 

Most of the company in the room stared out 
their eyes at this relation, but mine host only raised 
his shaggy eyebrows, and took a large pinch of dry 
“‘Thave heard,” said he, “a great deal of 
locusts, alligators, 


Sir, 


snuff. 
southern moschettos, sand-flies 
and snakes, and such things always remind me of 
Mungo Mackay’s Gallinipper. Youknow there is 
nothing that stings like a gallinipper. If you never 
heard the story, I will repeat it.’ Mine host then 
gave the following : 

nie Every body recollects Master Mungo, the prince 
of wags and practical jokers. The fame of his ex 
ploits will last as long as mankind siiall continue to 
smile at the folly of the world. Capt. Mackay was 
once lying at anchor at New-Orleans, when the 


cordingly he took outaten dollar bill and offered it 


vessel, crew, and cargo, were well nigh eaten up by | 


sand flies and moschettos. It was toward 


the 


middle of a hot afternoon, and the deck was almost | 
covered with these intolerable insects, every one | 


of which nipped like a biting turtle. All hands, ex 
cept one, were as cross as bears, and attempted to 
do nothing but brush them off and swear. This 
ohne was a good natured African, whose hide was 
as tough as a piece of sole leather, and covered 
his flesh so tight that it kept his mouth always upon 


the grin. Enraged at seeing him laugh at the mise- 


to the negro if he would lie with his back naked on 
the deck for ten minutes, without moving a limb — 
Enchanted at the prospect of gaining the money, the 
negro threw off his clothes and laid on the planks 
with his face downwards, where he was immediate- 
ly covered with insects. After laughing a while at 
the convulsive twitches of the negro, Mungo hung 
his watch in sight and went below; he then took a 
walking cane and heated the brass-bound end of it 
in the fire until it was nearly red hot. When he 
returned to the deck, the ten minutes had elapsed 
into a minute, and the black still held out, though 
grinning with agony. Capt. Mackay softly ap 

proached the poor devil, and cunningly pressed the 
heated point of the cane on the small partof his 
back. The poor negro gave a fearful yell, and 
sprung into the air like a sturgeon—‘ Curse that 
Gallinipper,’ saidhe, ‘if it hadn't been for him, 1 
should have got the het ’ 

‘For along while, there has been no by-word so 
common in the town as ‘Curse that gallinipper.’— 
Every time a person is vexed, he d—s the gallinip 
per lta post, ora 
pilot las head winds, or a gamester bad luck, or a 
fisherman a bad market, or a trackman no employ- 
ll * er It was but 
continued mune host, “thata roaring 


reeling sailor runs against a 


ment, they rse the gallinipper.’ 
the other day,’ 
jack-tar whom I had refused to trust for liquor, 
staggered up to the door, and shaking his fist at me, 
out with an air ot drunken sagac ity, 
Why, itis the fashionable can, 


G. H 


ened * Curse 
that gallinipper.’ 


word of the time.” 





FEMALE MANNERS 

The ladies of the 16th century possessed one consi 
derable advantage over those of the nineteenth cen 
tury ‘hey were generally independent of the male 
part of the community in their amusements; some 
times, indeed, they condescended to join their hus 
bands and brothers in the chase, but they had fre 
quently parties of theirown, nw hich, riding on their 
Spanish jenettes, with » leash of favourite hare hounds, 
orgreyhounds, they wound the horn, and roused and 
pursued the game without assistance, although their 
rank required that a number of retainers should be 
in attendance. As, in those days, the mode in which 
ladies rode resembled that of the men, it was a symp 
tom of fashionable aflectation to adopt a part of the 
male attire, familiar to the females of Turkey and 
of the East, but indecorous, because contrary to cus 
tom, in this country. The ladies of Bury, in Suffolk, 
were afterwards noted for thei bold detiance of sar 
casm, and for their perseverance in the use of male 


habiliments 





PREMIUM RIDDLE 
Mr. Morris ‘he late English poetess, Miss Anna 
Seaward, lett a riddle in her will, with a premium 
of fitty pounds, to the person who should solve it 
The following is the riddle 


The noblest elject in the works of art, 
The brightest gem that nature doth impart, 
Che point exsential in a lawyer's case, 


well-Lnoweo signal in the time of peace, 

@ plougbman’s prompter when be drives the 
uty and the lower's vow, 

y planet seen between the earth and «un, 

hk merit never pet has wor 

aad the 
ambition. and the pars 


plough 


soldiers 






ire of Jews 


n's due 


vi 

wife's 
Now if your nobler spirit can divine 

A corresponding word for every live, 


Ihe 


By all these rly will be shown 
An ancient cily of no small renown 
The noblest object in the works of art is the cele 
brated statue of Venus* of Medicis; the brightest 
gem is love; the pointessential in a lawyer’s case is 
love of the cause of the person he defends, without 
which he would be indifferent to the decision ; the 


lessons c! 


well known signal in the time of peace is love ; the 


ries of others, Capt. Mackay determined to play 
| 


him a trick that would teach him manners. Ac- 


*In the above solution, the words 


Venus and Love are used as «vn 
nymous, Venus being the goddess of love 
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ploughman’s prompter when he drives the plough is’ can collect armies, and lead them to battle and to 


love of gain; the soldier’s duty is the love of his 
country ; the lover vows his love ; the planet seen 
between the earth and sun is Venus; the prize 
which merit never yet has won is love, for men of 
talent are always envied ; the miser’s treasure Is 
love of money; the badge or mark by which a Jew 
is known is his love of money; the wife’s ambition 
is the love of her husband; the parson’s dues is the 
love of his parishioners ; the ancient city of no small 
renown isVenusia, a city of Apniia ; it was calledVe 
nusia afterVenus, and famous for the birth of Horace. 





CLERGYMAN AND BAKER, 

A clergymen in Scotland desired his hearers 
never to call one another liars, but when any ore 
said the thing that was not true, they ought to whistle. 
One Sunday he preached a sermon on the parable of 
the loaves and fishes, and being at aloss how to ex- 
plain it, he said the loaves were not like those now- 
a-days, they were as big as some of the hills in 
Scotland! He had searee prouounced the words 
when he heard a loud whistle. ‘* Wha is th. t (says 
he) ca’s me atiar?” * Itis 1, Willy M‘Donald, the 
baker.’—* Well, Willy, what objection have ye to 
what Tha teld you!’ “ None, Mass John, only I 
want to knew what sort of ovens they had to bake 


those loaves in 





A MAN OF SENSE 


A gentleman in Pittsfield, or somewhere about, ; 


being one day ina 


conversation with himself. His wife, in the other 


brown study, fell mto an earnest 


room, hearing lina, and having a female curiosity to 
know whom her other half was talking with, care 
tully opened the door, and finding him entirely alone, 
said, ‘* My dear, why do you talk to yourself?’ “ Be 
cause,”’ he replied, “ I like to talk to a man of sense.” 





DIFFERENT PERIODS OF LIFE, 

The oak, os well as the weed, has its rise, matu 
rity, and decay. It is now a tender shoot, now a 
towering tree, and now a prostrate, mouldering 
trunk. This isa striking emblem of human lite.— 
In the morning, man comes into existence, at noon 
attains his meridian greatness, and at eve—disap 
pears. His infancy is a state of ineffable depen 
dence. He is surrounded by wants, and exposed to 
numberless ills. To nourish and protect this help 
less being, demands all the exertions of parental 
affection, sympathy, and love. While the feeble 
frame is acquiring consistence, a trivial misconduct 
in its attendant is often sufficient to deprive the eye 
of sight, to break a limb, or dislecate a joint, and 
thus to cloud its parent’s brightest prospects. Turn 
a twig from its proper course, and its beauty, per- 
haps its utility, is destroyed for ever. Its growth 


only increases its deformity. This is the case, both 


in regard to the body and intellect of a child. Put 
if this son of mortality avoid the evils incident to 
infantile years—if he survive the frosts of spring 
and reach the surumer of life, he displays a different 
appearance : all his met tal and corporeal powers 
have arrived at their acme, and it is then he ex 


hibits the superiority of his nature 


Is he asavage ? be can bend the almost inflexib! 
bow, and | t! yrrow to ots destined mark Ile 
ean endure the ! rest iase, at k and subdue the 
stoutest rover tiie ! mid Ine the Vielim 
home. H n atm the bloody hatchet, stab and 
scalp the foe, and fill the forest with his barbarous 
vells 

Is he civilized? he can change nature herself.— 


[le can alter the courses of mighty rivers, cover the 


h the waving canvass, and form villas, 


rhit 


‘s 


ocean Wi 
towns, and cities, where once were seen the f 
ful wildemess and the midnight ow! 

Is he a sovereign, and an ambitious warrior? he 


victory. By artifice and military valour, he can ex- 
tend the limits of his domain, add to it province af- 
ter province, and kingdom after kingdom, ull, like 
an Alexander, he has concuered the world. 

Is he a philosopher? his employment is to view 
and admire the vast and complicated machine of the 
universe. He beholds the sun with its attendant 
spheres ; he extends his glance to the discernible 
stars, and thence, by analogy and the assistance of 
fancy, he discovers new suns and systems, till he ts 


lost in the labyrinth ot thought. Inthe be undless 


range of creation he finds no inconsistence, no jar 
ring discord-—all seems the effect of infinite powe 
and of infinite design. He looks around him, and 
reasons from effect to cause, till he discovers th 
prime Mover, and beholds his perfections as strik- 
ingly manifested in the mechanism of an insect, 
as in the whole organization of worlds. This is the 
second and noblest period of tife. 

Look forward a few years: and where is thi 
mighty being, this lord of earth, this almost angel 





? 


You see him marked by the corrodings of time, and 


deprived of the energies of youth and mar ] d. You 





see him, it may be, friendless and mdigvent, with 


erutch in hand, lnaping down life’s declivity ; and 
he steps from the stege of mortal existence 


soon } 





t 


ROYAL REGULATIONS 


ge the second was once told by some 





When G 
of his conidential iriends that every thing was 
complained of, and that the people were extremely 
dissatisfied at the tardiness of making the public 
payments, &c. &c. he in great wrath sent for the 
old Duke of Neweastle, and told him he would no 
longer suffer such infamous delays, but was deter 

, 


mined to inspect and reeulate the accounts himself; 





for this purnose he commanded that the proper pa 
pers should be immediately sent to St. James’s.— 

Chey shall be sent to your Majesty to-morrow,” 
replied the Duke. When the king rose in the morn 
ng, and looked out of hi windo - he saw two 
wegon-loads of papers, each tied with red tape, 


unloading in the area Inquiring what they were 
he was told that they eame from the Duke of New 
castle ; to whom he sentto know what it meant.— 
“"vhey are the papers for examination,” 


said the 
Duke; “ twelve more wagon-loads for your Ma 
jesty’s inspection will be sent in the cou se of the 
day.”’—** For my inspection,’ replied the enrage 
‘for my mspection! The devil’s chiet 
but | would as soon walk 


monareh, 


clerk may inspect the 





SCENE OF H RROR AT NAPLES 


As [was one morning passing through a populous 
street, | perceived a crowd of people assembled be 
iore the stall of a shoemaker, round a woman lying 


onthe ground. It being a custom with me of neglect 


ing ho opportunity of watching the people, IT pushed 
through towards the place, where lay a woman dy 


ne. At the same time I heard trom the lips of many 


by-standers the words, (which chilled my blood.) 


Nhe duing of hunes Phe sight of the suffering 
weirs i ed thi { » pows ] She 
was ceiy ¢ red Wt rags nd red a 

Miser e Skeleton of af t ! or tor 7 
iV the pavement c! by the sh iaker’s 

ety rn! by hey t ' l¢ 1 st Ww b tt 
chair, w h had been | ed t ls | That 
} was inthe a sof death evident. N 
he pas ed wit ts ral é I rvev the 
tadcle ect » but we no aaill as Seon as 
they 1 satistied their curiosity, w tat r 
assist r. Thad pushed through the crowd, ti! 

I was the nearest to } With my purse in 
and, 1 prayed, for Ged’s sake, I called on the holy 


Virgin, that some one would have mercy on her 


but in vain! In the open stall were a master and 
two journeymen : I ofiered them all I had by me if 
they would take the woman in, and lay her on a 
bed; but to no purpose. One of the men actually 
laughed ; probably at my bad Italian. It is some 
consolation to me to think that the dying person 
understood my motions, if not my words ; for her 
look rested on me, and IT was the last object om 
Upen that, she 


which her closing eye was fixed 
immediately died ! 

I was still not disposed to believe it; I retained 
the hope of bet 4 able to seve her, and therefore 
continued to keep my post near her: but a person 
probably a physician. passing by, took hold of hea 
hand, and feeling her pulse, pronounced with great 

is dead,” and went on. I also 


composure, Nhe ia, 
now stepped back to a little distance, but did not 
leave the street, that I might witness the end of this 
scene. The corpse lay a quarter of an hour in the 


street, stared at by thousands ; till at length some 


birri came and dragged it away. Yes I now 
deprecate this horrid incident before all Europe :; j 
say aloud, On the tth of December, ISC4, at tent 
ihe morning, a human being perished in the street 





of Gianomo, ene of the most populous streets in the 
city of Napies.—N. B. The King went to the 


‘ , 
hase to-day, when Isaw twenty or thirty dog: 








assing, and all in excellent condition 
eh » » "4 r iL” > » 
rHE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
Symmes’ Theory.—There is now searcely a doubt, that a 
strong practical effort will shortly be made to demonsirate 
the truth of this Theory With the permission of Mr. R 
noids we make known to the public, that he has connect 
ed himse!f with an enterprising young gentleman of New 


York, whose exteusive capital will enable him to fit out a 
nautical expedition of sufficient force to prosecute their de 
sigus of discovery with every prospect of success. For thi 


purpose, active prepar: lions are? ing to procure a suit 





able vessei, avd man and furnish her for a vovage to the south 
era polar seas. This will be no Utopian expedition. It is 


notundertaken merely on presumption of the certain truth ot 





Symmes’ theory ,orsupported by tts tirm advecates alone. The 
plan is taken up upon liberal views, ior the extension of geo 





graphical knowledge, and the beneiit of mankind, and is un 
trammelled by the tetters of any | d doctrine All in 
telligent and scientilie persons agree that the | ar regions 
still offer an extensive field for entervrise and covery ; and 


they cannot tail to look with interest and encouragement 


upon any attempt, whatever may be its most prominent 


o yect, to per trate the Mysteries « ithose unknown quarters 


of the globe A greet number of iadividuais of this cha 


racter, many of whom are nof prosely te » the Symsonian 


doctrine, have therefore combined to give conntcnance at 


support te the projected expedition of Reynoids. The leader 





of the enterprise, well aware of the different views of their 


voeates and 





patrons, will proceed upon veutral groun 


will use every et the advancement vi other departments 


of diseovery and scientific research, as well as tho-e connect 


ed with the pre ition of their own especial designs. Fo 





the better accomplishment of those objects, Mr. Reynolds an 
his colleague will be accompani by a screntiiie Corps, com 
posed cl men of acknowled sed ability, attached to no new the 








ory, but merely the advocates of general improvement I: 
this, association of private individuals are attempting wl 
should be the work of the eneral vernon i which 
even should it prove unsuccessful, must re 
the glory of our country We cannot speak cu 
waise of the worthy and enterpris:: f Mr. BR 
wolds, whe as so liberally devoted his} 
| pecuniary means to the great work I 
eside the rand object in view, which ¢ mostintere 
character to the undertahing. The d« eat ¢ of th 
udventurers, who thus, io th t ‘ 
jetters which bind them t me, frie : i trv. to« 
counter the hardships and perils in 
known re 8; the vast impor ee 1 esi ur 
ve may t er atu? ! re 
ver the rom ‘ ! es of chi 
vars ree | nt 1 wWishe i¢ art I 
" eclect ew © withor 
nv & « th ter 
Thou s i | ers, from t 1 whic 
wey et i, are at pu sent the m j € 
fatter v not forget that Capt. Sy wn z ] 
iolucr 4 t author that the which thev ar 


























ticular notice of naturalists and scientific men in re 


pages of this N 
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= —— 
deavoruing to reduce to practice ; and, we boldly assert it, 
there is more than a possibility that his name will one day rank 
with those of Columbus, Copernicus, and Newton. So may it 
be, and we devoutly hope that all concerned may be reward- 
ed for their enterprise—in another world. 

Ruralizing.— The neighbouring town of Perth Amboy, of 
fers a very pleasant and convenient retreat to persons desir- 
the coufined air ot 
sea breezes and rural prospects. It affords the 
fis on every 


ous at this part of the season to exchange 
the city fo 


be-t facility for salt water bathing, an 


' 
pi 
r 


ount a 


acer 





pleasant and healthy summer situation. Communication be- 
tween this city and Amboy, is daily kept up by three or four 
steam boats; and the Rariton-house, at the latter place, is far 
hed in a very handsome style tor the accommodation of 
The ra! spring, 
ittract considerable notice, ts withia less than half an 
ide of Amboy. We lately sojourned a day o: 


hourhood, but as we never had that m 





Which begins lo 


tWo tm that be 





trangers 
gh- 


eood inck o 





eluous 





adventures, with which some ue biessee 
lo 


at least, ne 


neeting 





for uo 


vuld be impossi 


tsuca on $ 


ur peresrin ATIONs 5 





e tour in Connecti ut, i 


























with Colonel Stone's lat of less With lis 
wnemorable and never to-be-lorcotten ** den Gayo in lk “a 
ry.’ By-the-by, we verily believe the Colonel’. vutmberiess 
adventures are sent |) his wood ¢ 
is soreiy strastened for mal 

ich, however, We Cau say, never -aw ti untrs lool 
nore Verdantatany season of (he year tean 1 dees at pr 

Phe heat of mid-summer commonty vives it rather a wh 
ind withered appearance, whic h does not altozrether harao 
rize with our poetical rdeas ol green liecas, shadow wood 

c.— The te retreshing rai have wove ouchtt k 
he thin spect OF spr x, and readers t be tiui as 
searteou {wish The .w tT jpasto dl se es ol Shak peue's 

As yon hke ui,” could .o where be d er 

tial shade of a“ greea wood tree,” wiih more zest teu the 

MW oodbridge Semana: y — An extensive veran ard 
ng school has lately beeu VpPenes at VV Tha »in New 
Jersey, (about twenty uiles from “liu itv.) which h 
already become one ol t dourishine’ institutions iw the 
state; and prouises in teae to rival the most ceiebrateu in 
al nt rhe pl etors i erintendants ot 
<tablishment, Jemes Stryker, | A i id the Kev. John 
i Hi, : i e of Newbu yo are rent t 1 Wa ‘ un 

eut ities and ex ri ec ec st tas ft then i 
eminent degree to the task they bave fertaken. ‘I F 

urse ot. tion embraces the classical louguages 
the most uselul of modern, and ail t peratory 
branches of science nece ry io form the enlight i Far 














ner, Mechanic, Merchant, Lawyer, Physician or D — 
Phe proprie ws are aout addvny tothe tmstitutien a library 
d che i and pliitsophical apparatus, and are also 
j A« t t xtebeive culiection of pe- 
mens int depart ls « y, Muineralosy, and natural 
sistors Phe s:tuaden ts ope ot the most healthy and plea 
t which « lany wie selected, and thouvh suflicient- 
ye cluded, has many lacuittes ofeasy and constant commu- 
nication with the cities of New-York a Phiiadeiphia. <A 
luchly important advactage of this institution is, t at the 
rmanent tents form a kind of yumi circle, where the 





malta 








{ the vw dy as Well s the suape v rwutel the mind is 
scrupulous!y le; ther » ot mstrnction being of that 
ef ecvent and improved kind, which is ec: lated to prepare 
youth for the tmpoctant duties of inte Soard and tuition by 
the ve we allorded en very moderate termes. ; 








Medical The eigi enth nuaberot the “ New-York Me 
tical and Physical Journal,” has made its appearance, and 
ontains a variety olt resting aud original ex Nunicatio: 
An essay on the salt manufactured in this st » Written by 





Dr. Lewis ¢ 
enuon, | 
We » pe Nished 


ua separate pamphbiet iorm, and we recomtu: wd it to the par- 
pe 





Beck, of Trov, bas speciaily au ted our at 
v the vanety, extent, and value of its informati 


are glad to learn, that this essay bas been al 





id third 


‘s last Ro 





Mrs. Re that 





cliffe.—We have « opied into second ar 


mbera Review ot Mrs. Radcliff 


mance; as we know of nothing better calculated to be j tc 


resting and pleastue to our female readers 


VW © Uncerstand 





he work will soon b« 


Side Walk 


re-published in thus count 


—it is ridiculous to say the new side walks 1 
ec ninetecn feet ° 


wide, when the door steps of many « 











4) it 
izeus (we might mention those of His Li rthe Mave 
particular, but we wilt allowed to « yr feet ¢ 
hat space, leaving only ten teet for the veenie: eof pede 
rians. Hin former times the Corporation pernitted sehisn 
be built so large as to immtrude upon the str t stre« 
hould now be suflictently widened to restore to the pubiie 
he space of which they have been robbed 

Report of deathsa— ne City Inspector reports the deaths « 
et ied and twenty-one persons during the weck, exd: 
on Set. ‘ay last ! 





Theatrical.—The roof of Chatham has been raisec 
feet, and the ** clink of hammer, closing rivets up, give note 
of preparation,” tor a most brilliant campaiga, The grand 
spectacle of * Brien Buorome.” which has been so long in 
the hands of the manager, will be produced at this house in a 
magnificent style.—The walls of the New-York theatre are 


\) eleven 


t, and the building wiil be covered in the course 
coming week. The 
all the rapidity in their power. — After the opera 

! 


conclude their engagement, the Park will undergo « thorough 


tinishe< 


cene-painters are brusiing away will 


tc COMPAS 


repair, and every exertion used to rendes the ** old ¢ 


























ment” as worthy public support as former!) fhe ilatian 
troupe, which for the past season have de hited a theu 
nusical performances, intend in a few d to bid us al 
bat, we trust, not a last tarewell During the r leu 
amougst us, the musical taste oi the c.ty has grea ’ 
ed: thev are entitled to k wiedguie s. t » bas 

musement, but instruction We deeply regret t 
tunetul ul nit auch to wisi ther pr? Th 

ippiuess Wherever they zo As Don Giovanni ts de bey 
the most popu eperat é pprescnted, uv ! ! 
fertin Ss Us, il We acer he acert 
ago, lo be the best cver composed sing Or, ous tune . 
yre nd as Mr. so db says, t lthe rest 
we wor t t i oma te select itt ' i 
well jx nee give Mr ini an rtviaty sin 
they ale .N the « » tading in On ot 
aay even m4 a> tie my i scenery ; ‘ 
and twents ft t iu epu of ih L ‘ 
thrown o, tua the spi eguest i ul 
caer, Wi rf hee tre ved with mals i 
peut \n t 4 articusarly | 
ha ‘ \ eet ene 5 l 
Litul horse th 5 i t iey ‘ 

Wilh suck ‘ 1 1 i i ‘ re a ‘ 
into a seit mist, digguwated 4 > it 

i bins plac i the Sa.ivers ‘ 

merica WwW, > i i { be atl 
wel-Uained UoPfse-, | i thing ‘ Atiud uw 
drama bul Whal can dcie e rep + to tie ost a) 
tue wan irs Cait we uhuel 4 Ae eal ion 
nial Will speeds e produced ‘ present ap, mce 
‘ hiave me v t ti he tasieis @ ‘ en ‘ 
or id hav ay atvit ‘ hye t show ‘ 

th best ugs at ‘aun We ree 
re ers to the wtlir Or tae esia i ~at iis ! 
recthase conciuded a sucet ul « entat Pe ence 
> Gillert and Miss Kiddie are periwr t CQric Wi 
iiwaus abd lis Company are at iuflae Nitss Wel sexpect 
ed at \lontreai, Where Whean and ice are perlosieng 

Mrs. Beauchamp.— We ve cue 4 Wie Unes mor , 
eur i}, (hab om account ot lhe pocte i aie vere 
vritten by Mrs. Beauchamy, Wleose t iecad i wei 
kuews to tae pi « i were penned a te day el 
ti i th of the write in a lie i mact my 
we hoeadeu, seeta ty have ‘ ed m ¢ j lus 
het of bersell aad husvaud 

will eee cs ia) 
is \ rey 
tr “i ui ' bat 
su ' oe ‘ 
! ‘ ! i i ‘ 
ber Werm'd pi, t ' 
And let tee sym het 
Decp in thy tin ‘ > i 
A jather or a mett 
\ e “ eta 
s t ‘ i eet ‘ . 
Lidl hewve set tall t tacelud 
A Mher ola et 
Di shoneur a see ™ at 
Pheu Ww © sui 4 
A ere tet tetul 
Dau bus , i tiey te 
Flats te ‘ ve 
} 
a is he Ke : ‘ 
Laid ce s 
lin a i © toed 
Wabhe eri ' va 
Then, reader, here iit t 
“ tor shea ve thes 
Ach fewii bate ‘ 
A, er peace ha 
1 t a if ' ' al i 
Toe ppine 
i 
hic a 1 i bies . 
Lond F 
Andiaut cowa 
‘ i ! 

What a fi were ij esol re ks 
was formerly the a t rot i ‘ ie avo 
cations that could be j Ay ii ' ‘ ‘ pro 
buctior the mind, wa "satel tot the vi 
ds i Was Creditalie te the 1 it pre i t 
emporium resorted the r ae Y " ‘ 
selected such works as were best caicus i struct vu! 
muse tiem itere, the, belei the best pecimen of 
Kili Of the printer, the « raver, a binder, ne i 
ranged tu class Cases arou the Ais Oy the spacious 1 
mcut, and the vender of these arty (on uatofhi i 





ness alone, if on no other) was on a footing with the proadest 
For his industry, his reward was sure, and 
But what « change has taken 
The bookstore and 
the tavern has 
the billhard 

oOrphose 1 into modern dan 


lord of the land 
riches flowed in upon him. 
place since the days of which we speak’ 





reading room are po longer tavourite resort» 


usurped their place Bookworms are tound in 


room, literary loungers are meta 














dies, and as for the flo ers of iteratu why they are cultt 
vated in the open streets, and sold at less than ball theur valuc 
it almost ewer) corner in the city Lhe k-eller vo loager 
‘wears his sho rs i » he may wider himself 
one of tortune’s favourites, it h . te jhis days a a 
il, er teave his children to begvar nd want 
Buloon Ascension Mr. Ragen is we are told 
sa it te pay another weet to th ‘ sob Asmodeus, or, 
nj Enelich, is about to make a baioon a-cension trom 
Castle Gard , for che beneiit Vr. A t 1 ihe baleon 
v il to make hits rid yace t » lately om 
" from Prance 1 is very sj eco 
We moreover tatormed, i uw he accompanied 
yavou fady of thi howe eaully to in 
erest of ihe sy t 
t ‘ \ vi by Poole, au 
t i i with the ! tit in 
June, at t ilavuar eat i jes ractets 
er ! le r 
r Re bitin « ha rrived i 
t sid, aul E i] exetted 
nde e de ‘ ter tl eat vurted ca 
I ed, anda ° et i tas 
' \ hi ‘ vs since 
ihe A V i lan ' i 
fou te er we rt) i,a dia ‘ tis es antiy 
iuj it \ tie il en " picture 
v > by i wi i ‘ ‘ is o; 
ihe fair pai i ‘ iitic WW n, Which dil 
ead ti i ‘ wer, and then died 
ihe Towers a thy i a eae ted. 
fie cviour of t > }e \ a | ace ol tusky 
brow N oliirasins pro t we juriher account 
Gi tuis i eon i 
ifr i i ! i pre ' moun 
tiisurta convict rot li wool mya i ‘ and has 
‘ ’ su steu juu Wiether we a net itis rout 
ide oe ! an te What stiance (hiugs may 
cle ue toy t © tear veuton thueced, should we 
meover that all rf cer astronomers Lave turved Une 
word 4 le out i w hart " id at be, it we 
wi muvee yverco wudecive t Oj} ) i ruce ¢ all 
thatinh t the re ' eur i vod our-elves to 
be woth muiet ' " rove ig beneath the 
etolaa { r eile y on wrong 
stile Ol tiie World, ul “ r iit uke spiders ou 
ie cel ! for t ie iat 
i 1 the now and marvellous stories of the day, 
the kon teils one Whitclt tard ch te tale ot © the 
three biack crows Mr. ta » vue hus sige pamter, 
jt s@euds, Is € ma red 1 pre pal “a jinmberol suets, beariog 
the figure of an casi r ihe Mexica ervice fhe report 
of ties went abroad. a wherever iu came, assumed, like the 
Cameleon, & Hew s mont Vv lertul he tilait crew ito 
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BRING FLOWERS, YOUNG FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 

To wreathe the cup ere the wine is poured : 

Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale 

Their breath floats on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sun-beam bath waked the rose, 

To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path, 

He hath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ; 

He comes with the spoils of nations back— 

The vine be crushed in his chariot’s track— 

The turf looks red where he won the day— 

Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s way. 

Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell ; 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell, 

Of the free bine stream, and the glorious sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of bis youth—bring him flowers, wild flowers. 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear; 

They were born to blush in her shinies hair; 

She is leaving the house of ber childish mirth, 

She has bid farewell to ber father’s bearth ; 

Her place is now by another's side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride 

Bring flowers. pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead! 

For this, through the eaves bas the white rose burst ; 

For this, in the weeds was the violet nurs'd; 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love's last gift—bring flowers, bring flowers. 

Bring flowers to the shrine when we kneel to prayer; 

They are Nature's offering, their place is there ; 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart; 

With a voice of promise they come and part— 

They sleep in dust through the wintry bours ; 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bring flowers 

Do tciseteianetmiidiaiiel 


CHRIST AND HIS AGED STEWARD, 


Ope wide the portal to my throne, 
"Tis Christ your King’s decree; 
That hoary vet’ran long I've kuown 

Long has he fought for me. 


He sang the honours of my birth, 
He preach’'d of sins forgiven ; 
My glory was his theme on earth; 

His recompense be heaven. 


His silver'd locks, how bright they glow 
He needs no diadem ; 

The star of faith is on his brow, 
And ev'ry hair a gem. 


Give him the robe of brightest ray, 
To him the noblest song ; 
Seraphs, guide him on the way, 
To join my aged throng. 
Now let the anthems of our love 
In boldest strains arise ; 
Proclaiming, through the realms above 


His welcome to the skies. kK 


i ceneidieneianinematnel 

TO DIENOPE. 
Ob! L have dream'd of such an hour 
A mooon-lit stream, a rustic bower, 
Where “ kindred spirits, newly met 
Might every worldly care forget 
Then fancy, (faithful limner now, ) 
Paints a bright eye, a noble brow— 
Dark ringlets, flowing wild and free 
Hope adds a soul of sympathy. 
Truth tells me of a cultur’d mind, 
Of manners polish'd and refin'd. 
And there the lovely picture stands, 
With glowing cheek, and out-streteh’d hands— 
And eyes, where smiles and sadness blend, 
And hails me as a welcome friend! 
But soon the sweet illusion breaks ; 
Fancy, my waking thought forsakes 
Hope, like a traitress, quits the scene 
Phe twilight hour, the arbour green, 
All fades before reality, 


And leaves this dull, cold world to me IsipORA 


7 
} 
1 BY MRS. REMANS, 
|| On the painting of “ Pharaoh’s Submission,” by Haydon, in the! 
|| Gallery of the British Institution. And he [Pharaoh] called for 
|, Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and get you forth from | 
| among my people, both you and the children of Israel; and go, serve 
| the Lord as ye bave said. — Exodus, chap. «xii. ver. 31. | 
f There is a sudden wail of wo 
j From the gilded hall of pow’r, | 
' 
| The home of Egypt’s haughty king, 
\ Heard at the midnight hour. 
Alas! nor woman's bitter shriek, 
Nor man’s low murmuring sigh, 
Can save the hope of Pharaoh's line— 
The first-born son must die ! 





| Behold! his eyes are closing fast, 

And death is on his brow ; 

But tender arms that bore him first, 
Are thrown around him now. | 





The mother kneels beside her boy, , | 
One hand upon his heart; 
That she may catch the latest throb— H 


The last sigh ere it part. 





With face upturned, she seems to pray 
That heaven, in mercy mild, 
May upon her its vengeance wreak, 


And spare her cherished child. 


j 

Alas! to see that pallid cheek, | 
That look of agony— 

To view the mother’s wretchedness | 

' And know—that he must die ! 
PHILANTHROPY. 

—— Who but has felt, 








When Hesper through the desert fields of aix j 
Courses his night-steed, and the dewy tears i 
Of evening fall on herb, and tree, and flower ; ) 
And the pale moon, low circling, seems to look 
In pity and in sadness o'er the world. | 
In such an hour as this, who has not felt 
Thy stirring spirit, sweet Philanthropy ? 

| For then the evlarged soul looks forth in mild 
And pleasing musings, and with nature holds 

| Communion high; till gratitude’s flush’d cheek | 

| And eye of rapture, kindled at the shrine 

Of pure benevolence, bid sages blush 

At selfish dogmas, and no longer tell 

| Of passions, and of feelings, all enwrapt 

|| Inone poor object. Then the thought is scorned, 


|| That while of bounties, numerous as the lights 

|| In yon blue vault (each light a proof of love) 

| All shave a portion—soul should meanly shrink 
To share with soul the evil and the good, 
So called, of chequer'd life. From thoughts like these, 
And contempiations holy, rises all } 
Of noble and of beautiful in man ; 

| Hence high resolves of virtue ; hence the deep 
Desire of ** good to men” in human breasts 

| Enkindled, prompts to deeds of charity ; 
Aud wrath is chang’d to mercy ; and the tear 
Of sympathy, e’en o'er the foeman’s bier, 
Drops from the heaven of the pitying eye Conway 

EI 
LINES, i| 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF A FATHER’S DEATH. 

O day tor ever sad, for ever drear, 

Felt with a sigh, remember'd with a tear 

Though morning shakes her dew from Flora’s crowr 

And gilds the day with splendour all ber own, { 

The wave of sorrow barrows up my breast, 

Where sharp afliction reigns, a constant puest 

r Allliction’s berbs, that all my peace destroy, 

Deacten the season's renovated joy; 

Thoagh summer reign—to me, where’er I rove 

} ‘Tis wiater yelling in the leaiess grove ; 

While mewm’ry sheds affection’s filial dew, 


And leads to visit yonder sable yvew— 


HOPE. 
Oh take, young seraph, take thy harp, 
And play to me so cheerily ; 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp, 
And life wears on so wearily. 
Oh! take thy barp " 


Oh sing as thou wert wont to do, 

When life, in rapture, smil’d along, 
At every strain, still lighter grew 

The young heart, dancing to thy song ! 
When not a cloud o’ercast the sky, 

Save through the mist, the sun was seen ; 
When not a tear bedewed the eye, 

Save pleasure laughed behind the screen 
Then take, young seraph, take thy harp, 

And play to me so cheerily ; 
For griet is dark, and care is sharp, 

And life wears on so wearily. 

Oh! take thy harp 


Recall those scenes, those blissful hours, 
We spent in childhood’s eastern bowers 
When ail the day, from morn till night, 
With pure and unalloyed delight, 
Like swallows sporting o’er a spring 
And hailed the imagery in thee, 
Of life's serene futurity. 

Oh! take thy harp ' 


Perhaps thy harp, neglected hung, 
Has scarce one string to tune the lay 
Yet fling thy magic hand among 
Those fractured chords, perchance one ray 
May dance upon its golden crest, 
To ease the throbbings of this breast 
Then take, young seraph, take thy harp 
And play to me so cheerily ; 
For grief is dark, and care is sharp 
And lite wears on so wearily. 
Oh! take thy harp 
—_—_——————— 
THE INVOCATION, 
Answer me, burning Stars of night 
Where is the Spirit gone, 
That passed the reach of human sight 
Even as a breeze hath flown ’ 
And the Stars answered me—“ We rol! 
In light and power on high, 
But, of the never-dying soul, 
Ask things that cannot die!” 


O many-toned and chainless Wind ' 
Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if thou its place canst find 
Far over mount and sea? 

And the Wind murmur'd in reply— 
** The blue deep I have cross'd, 

And met its barks and billows high 
But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 
Answer! have ye a home for those 
. Whose earthly race has run! 
The bright clouds answer'd—* We depart 
We vanish from the sky— 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 


lor that which cannot die 


Speak then, thou Voice of God within 
Thou of the deep low tone ! 

Answer me through life's restless din. 
Where ts the Spirit fown ? 

And the Voice answer'd—** Be thou stil! 
Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, Winds, and Stars, their task fulfil 
Thine is to trust in Heaven !"’ 








\ 
A parent's virtues on my bosom break, 

Mild in their texture as the tranquil lake; ' 
Time ne'er can check my grief, though ages rol j 
; 
‘ 


When freed from bondage, shot his spotless soul. 


Swift as a falling meteor wing’d its way 


To realms of bliss, in everlasting day 
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